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STAUNTON-HAROLD, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(The Old Gate : from a Sketch, by a Correspondent.) 


Tas seat of Earl Ferrers, of the ancient 
family of the Shirleys, is situated in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Ashby-de-la-Zouch on 
one side, and Melbourne on the other; while 
the domain of Calke Abbey is only separated 
from the grounds by a little stream. It is 
am extensive lordship, measuring two miles 
and a half from east to west, and two miles 
from north to south, containing about 1,700 
acres of land, chiefly high hills and deep 
brakes; and is separated from the county of 
yshire by a brook, which runs from a 
sheet uf water in front of the house ; the 
brook being so narrow that, in stepping across 
it, the traveller has a foot in each county. 
The name of the place is evidently derived 
Vou. xxvii. N 
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from the natural character of the spot— 
Stone-ton or town ; the lordship being chiefly 
sand-rock, limestone, or coal. It takes its 
additional name of Harold, from its ancient 
lord ; and which name serves to distinguish 
it from three other Stauntons in this county. 
After the Norman conquest, Staunton was 
given by the Conqueror to his follower, 
Henry de Ferrariis,* who enfeoffed Harold,} 


® Some say that the name of Ferrers was derived’ 
from the circumstance of the first who bore that 
name having been farrier to the Conqueror. 

+ Nothing is known of the ancestors of Harold ;° 
the family are first mentioned in the reign of Rufus, 
aud at that period were powerful, and possessors 
of many fair manors, ranking in the second class ef 
nobility. 
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its ancient lord therein; his descendants 
holding it by the fourth part of a knight’s 
fee; which service was, about the year ]140, 

iven by his grandson, Robert de Ferrariis, 
junior, Earl of Nottingham and Derby, (as 
- of four knights’ fees,) to Bertram de 

erdun, in frank-matriage with Maud his 
daughter. 

The progeny of Harold of this place, were, 
after this grant, called Staunton; and the 
first so styled was Richard de Staunton, son 
of the above-mentioned Harold de Lecka. 

In 1423, it was found that, after the death 
of John Staunton, his son and heir, Thomas, 
being then a minor, the estates of Staunton- 
Harold came into the hands of the King, and 
that they were held of Sir Ralph Rochford, 


Knight, as of his manor of Braundon, but - 


by what service was unknown ; that the son, 
Thomas de Staunton, died on St. Valentine’s 
day, then last past, and that Margaret Staun- 
ton, aged seventeen on the feast of St. Ste 
phen, was sister and next heir of ‘the said 
Thomas; who, December 12, 1423, perform- 
ing her relief, was admitted into possession 
of her lands; and by her marriage. with 
Ralph Shirley, Esq., the manors of Staunton, 
East Lake, &¢., were brought into the pos- 
session of the Shirley family.* 

“This family of Shirley is of great anti- 
quity, and‘ is descended from an ancient 
Saxon line long before the Conquest; of 
which, if there was no other f, the very 
Saxon names used therein, about the time 
of the Conquest, (as Fulcher, Sewall,} Eldred, 
and the like.) mote fully testify the same. 
But, by the book of Domesday, it is evident 
that, in these times, they were men of great 
estate and livelihood. And as their quality 
appeareth to be great, so were their matches 
eminent, as with the heirs of Waldechiefe, 
Braose, Basset, Staunton, Lovet, Devereux, 
and Ferrers, all families of note. Their em- 
ployment in martiall affairs may appear y 
indentures of war remaining with the Cler! 
of the Pells; and of no less account have 
they been in times of peace, even to these 
our days, flourishing and enjoying much of 
their ancientest possessions.”” 

So says Burton, in his account of the 
family, written about the year 1638. Nor 
was he the only patient chronicler of the 


® The first who bore the name of Shirley was Se- 
wallus the second, who translated his seat from 
Eatendon, his ancient habitation to Shirley, (signi- 
fying a clear place,) and from this circumstance 
styled himself “ de Shirley.” 

+ Sewall was living in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, and was the chief and principal founder 
of the house which afterwards bore the uame of 
Shirley. At that period, he possessed the mauor of 
Eatendon, in Warwickshire, and many other lord- 
ships in that county, and in Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, 
and Nottinghamshire; and being dispossessed of 
some part at the Conquest, was, notwithstanding, 
permitted to enjoy his manor of Eatendon, and some 
others which he held under the Lord Henry de Fer- 
tariis, 
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opulence and dignity of this noble family, as 
acopious account of them may be seen in 
three distinct Manuscript Histories preserved 
in the British Museum. 

Some of the members of the family have 
played conspicuous parts in the annals of 
bravery and patriotism. Sir Hugh Shirley 
was slain while fighting in behalf of the 
Crown, at the memorable battle of Shrews. 
bury, and died on the eve of St. Mary Mag. 
dalen, 1403; which circumstance is men. 
tioned by Shakspeare, in the first part of 
King Henry IV, act.5, scene 4, where Dou. 
gias, fighting and neatly worsting the King, 
is thus accosted by Prince Henry :— 

“Hold 5 head, vile Scot ! or thou art like 

Never to hold it up ogni. The.spirits 

Of Shirley, Staffurd, Blount, are in my arms : 

It is the Prince of Wales that threatens thee ; 
ever promiseth, but he means to pay.” 


In the reign of the succeeding monarch, 
Henry V., at the ever-memorable battle of 
Agincourt, Sir Ralph Shirley was present, as 
one of the chief com*handers. 

By the marriage of Sir Henry Shirley, 
Bart., with the lady Dorothy, youngest 
daughter and co-heir of Robert Devereus, 
Earl of Essex, and Lord Ferrets of Chartley, 
(the favourite minister of Queen Elizabeth,) 
the present Earl Ferrers enjoys Chartley and 
twelve other manors in the county of Stafford. 
Sir Henry died February 8, 1633, seized of 
the manors of Rakedale, Willows, &c. At 
this time, Staunton was valued at 20/. a 


year. 

Sir Robert Shirley, who founded the 
church here, was the youngest son by this 
marriage. He was a zealous Royalist. who, 
scorning to conceal his loyal sentiments, 
was persecuted by the opposite party with 
great virulence, and was condemned to close 
imprisonment in the Tower, under warrant 
dated 4th of May, 1650. Having remained 
there for some months, and nothing satisfac. 
tory. being proved against him to warrant 
such detention, after several other petitions, 
he adopted this means of remonstrance for 
the last time, October 5, 1650; begging to be 
set at liberty, that he might be able to fur 
nish the thirteen horses and arms, charged 
by the Parliament on his estate. This ap 
plication had its due effect, and he was for 
time discharged. 

In 1653, Sir Robert Shirley founded 
the beautiful church at Staunton, which 
remains as a monument of his fine taste aud 
princely liberality. But these qualities, whea 
applied to the building of churches, in the 
fanatical times of Cromwell, were held wor 
thier of censure, or even punishment, thaa 
of praise. Accordingly, what would in less 
fanatical times have excited the admiration 
of people in general, was ingeniously con- 
strued into a fault by the hypocritical place- 
men of those unhappy days; for Peck says, 
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“jt being told ‘the ey powers then 
reigning, that Sir Robert Shirley had built a 
church, they directed an order of council to 
him to fit out a ship ; saying, he that could 
afford to build a church, could, no doubt, 
afford to equip a man of war. And thus he 
and other good men were endeavoured to be 
ightened from doing auy acts of piety.” 

‘or what pretended offence, after this, Sir 
Robert was again imprisoned, we do not 
learn; but, by his last will, dated November 
99, 1654, he gave 1,000/. to be disposed of 
unto such distressed persons as had lost their 
estates in the service of the late King 
Charles : and in case the church, then building 
at Staunton-Harold, should not be finished be- 
fore his death, he bequeathed so much to his 
executors as they should think sufficient to 

t the structure according to his original 
intention. And he also directed restitution 
to be made of whatever rents or profits he 
had received, of auy impropriation, tithes, or 
lands, belonging to any churches, chapels, 
&e.; the same to be distributed among ortho- 
dox and distressed clergymen. 

'. This patriotic man died the victim of in- 
jestice, oppression, and fanaticism, a prisoner 
in the Tower of London, on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1656, in the very prime of his life, not 
having attained his twenty-eighth year; and 
not without a suspicion of having been poi- 
soned by his eneimies, as the only sure means 
of repressing that innate honour and bravery 
which their persecution failed in conquering. 
At his death, a funeral sermon was preached 
from Luke vii., verse 5.—“ He loved our 
country much, and hath built us a syna- 

e.” After lying for some days in state 
in the ancient priory church at Breedon, he 
vas buried in the family vault at Staunton, 
on the 26th or 28th of November. 

Tn a book at Staunton, wherein are 
kept a number of official letters, signed by 
Charles I., to one of his lordship’s ancestors, 
is the following letter of condolence, written 
pipes II. to Dame Catherine Shirley, 

r the death of her husband. This lady 
survived till October, 1672. 


“ Brusselles, 20 Oct. 1657. 

“Tt hath been my particular care of you 
that I have this long deferred to lament 
with you the greate loss that you and I have 
sustained, least in steede of comfortinge, I 
might further expose you to the will of those, 
who will be glad of any occasion to do you 
further prejudice ; but oa promised that 
this shall be put safely into your hands, 
though it may be not so soone as I wish ; and 
Tam very willing you should know, which I 
suppose you cannot doute, that I beare a 
greate parte with you of your affliction ; and 
when ever it shall be in my power to make 
it lighter, you shall see I retayne a very 
kinde memory of wee frinde by the care I 
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shall have of you and all his relations ; and 
of this you may depende upon the worde of 
“Your very affectionate frinde, 
“ Cuarues R.”? 


This letter is pasted within the cover of 
the book: underneath, apparently in the 
hand-writing of a female, is written :— 

“A Letter writ from King Charles ye 2. to 
the Lady Shirley, upon the death of her 
husband, Sr Robert Shirley, who died in the 
Tower after seven times being imprisoned 
there, suspected to be poizon’d by the 
Usurper, Oliver Cromwell.”* 

In spite of these protestations, all that 
Charles did for the family on his restoration, 
to recompense their losses sustained in the 
cause of his father, was to create the next 
Master of the Horse and Steward of the 
Household to his Queen Katharine of Spain ; 
and make him a present of his own portrait, 
(a small, full length, highly finished,) and 
five other pictures, commonly called King 
Charles’s Beauties, being duplicates of the 
pe gu of ladies of his court, by Sir Peter 


The last-mentioned nobleman was sworn 
of the privy council to King William IIL, 
May 25, 1699, and again to Queen Anne, 
November 25, 1708. On the 3rd of Septem- 
ber, 1751, he was advanced to the dignity of 
Viscount Tamworth and Earl Ferrers ; bein, 
pos first of the family bearing the title o 
earl. 

Some years after this, the annals of the 
family were destined to be stained by the 
records of a foul and brutal murder, commit- 
ted by Laurence, Earl Ferrers, on the body 
of his faithful steward, Mr. Johnson. This 
nobleman, who was a man of violent and un- 
governable temper, and of whose brutality 
there are many instances onjrecord, had be- 
haved to his wife with such unwarrantable 
cruelty as to oblige her to apply to Parliament 
for redress; the consequence of which was 
the passing of an act for allowing her a sepa- 
rate maintenance, to be raised out of his 
estates; and Mr. Johnson was proposed as 
receiver of the rents for her use, an office he 
declined accepting till urged by the earl 
himself. Johnson at this time stood high in 
the opinion of his lordship; but the earl 
having conceived an opinion that he had 
combined with the trustees to disappoint him 
in a contract for coal-mines, from that time 
he spoke ill of him, using opprobrious terms, 
and stigmatizing him as a villain. With 
these sentiments, he gave him warning to 
quit an advantageous farm, which he held 
under his lordship; but finding that the 
trustees, under the act of separation had 
already granted him a lease of it, he was 


Ld Nichols’s History of Leicestershire ; in which a 
fac-simile of the letter and a portrait of Sir Robert 
are engraved. 
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disappointed in this scheme, and from that 
time meditated a more cruel revenge. 

However, the earl dissembled his malice 
so well that poor Johnson imagined he was 
never on better terms with his lordship, and 
having arranged with him to come to Staun- 
ton, on Friday, January 18th, 1760, he went 
there in the afternoon, and was admitted into 
the presence of the earl, who had cuntrived 
to send all the persons from the house, except 
three female servants. When the earl and 
Johnson were together, his lordship ordered 
him to settle an account, and soon after pre- 
sented to him a paper, purporting to be a 
confession of his villany, which he required 
him to sign: this Johnson refused, and on 
expostulating with his lordship, the latter 
drew a pistol from his pocket, and bid him 
kneel down. He knelt on one knee, but 
Lord Ferrers cried out, so loud as to be heard 
by a servant at the kitchen-door, “ Down 
on your other knee, declare what you have 
acted against Lord Ferrers; your time is 
come — you must die ;” and immediately 
firing, the ball entered his body under the 
last rib: he did not drop, but rising and ex- 
pressing both by looks and words the sensa- 
tions of a dying man, the earl, though he 
had intended to have shot him again, felt an 
involun remorse, and ordered the servants 
to assist him into bed. A surgeon was sent 
for from Ashby, but not arriving till the even- 
ing, the earl himself applied a pledget dipped 
in Arquebusade-water; and on the surgeon’s 
arrival, he told him, that Johnson was a 
villain who deserved to die; but, as he had 
spared his life, he desired him to do all he 
could for him. From this time, Lord Ferrers, 
who had been perfectly sober when he shot 
Johnson, continued to drink porter till he 
was drunk; and giving way to starts of rage 
and malice, he came into the room where 
the dying man lay, and pulled him by the 
wig, calling him villain, and again threaten- 
ing to shoot him; while he was with diffi- 
culty prevented from tearing off the bed- 
clothes to strike him. Nor would he consent 
to let him be removed to his own house at 
Lount,* declaring that he would keep him 
there to plague him. In the night, however, 
Johnson was removed to his own home, where 
he died at nine next morning. 

As soon as he was dead, the neighbours set 
about seizing the murderer, and on reaching 
Staunton, found him on his way to the stable, 
half-dressed. He, however, returned to the 
house, fastened the doors, and stood on his 

® Lount—The name undoubtedly derived from its 
situstion, a plain extended between two hills :— 
“ For through this laund anon the deer will come.” 

Third Part of Henry V1., Act 3, sc. 1. 
And ip the old play of Orlando Furioso, 1594:— 
“ and they that trace the shady lawnds.” 

This place consists of a few houses inhabited by 
colliers, and is favetiously termed by neighbouring 
country-people “the City of Lount.”—- 
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defence ; but the people still loitering about; 
he was seen by one Curtis, a collier, on: the 
bowling- armed with a blunderbuss, 
two or three pistols, and.a dagger ; but Curtis, 
far from being intimidated, marched 

up to him, and the earl was so. struck wi 
his determined resolution, that he suffered 
him to seize him without the least resistance, 

He was ultimately brought to trial. on the 
16th of April, and received sentence to be 
hung on Monday the 21st; but he was, in 
consideration of his rank, respited till Mon. 
day, 5th of May; when he was escorted from 
the Tower to Tyburn under a strong guard 
and executed there; telling the sheriff that 
he had written to the King to beg that he 
might suffer where his ancestor, the Earl of 
Essex, had suffered ; and was in great hope 
of obtaining that favour, as he had the 
honour of quartering part of the same arms, 
and of being allied to. his Majesty; and 
that he thought it was hard that he mus 
die at the place appointed for the execution 
of common felons. 

After execution, the body was conveyed to 
Surgeons’ Hall, to undergo the remainder of 
the sentence. A large incision having been 
made from the neck to the bottom of the 
breast, and another across the throat; the 
lower part of the belly was laid open, and the 
bowels taken away. The body was after. 
wards publicly exposed to view in a room up 
one pair of stairs, at the Hall; and on the 
evening of Thursday, the 8th of May, it was 
delivered to the earl’s friends for interment} 

(To be concluded in our next.) / Q d 


EGYPTIANA. f 
(From various Authorities.) 

A Morr wonderful country than Egypt never 
courted the attention of the traveller. Every 
step taken among its pyramidal mounds, its 
elaborate, sculptured courts, its magnificent 
peristyles, and gigantic colonnades—e 
glimpse of the series of mighty ruins whi 

stride the valley of the Nile, from Meroe to 
the Delta, increases our admiration of the ex- 
traordinary people who raised them. It is asif 
we were looking on the deserted cities of primi- 
tive giants. On all sides we see the pictured 
memorials ‘of extraordinary national viciss- 
tudes, the history of which, if the hieroglyphi- 
cal veil that covers them were lifted, would only 
be second in importance and interest to the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The eye, on all sides, 
falls on the evidences of inerdinate wealth 
and prosperity, succeeded by poverty, degra- 
dation, and desolation. The iron arm of 
Pharoah has been broken, and the hand of 
the Lord has been shaken over Egypt; 

+ The bill of expenses for Lord Ferrers’s execution 
was found some years since at Staunton, and 
the articles euumerated was the silk rope with w 
wey" For Horace Walpole's graphic narrative of th 
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ext cution of Lord Salen, an Mirror, vol, xxii . p.155: 
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*Amenophis has been rent asunder ; the heart 
of Egypt has failed in the midst of it; fire 
has been set in Tanis, the seat of the solar 


‘worship ; the day has been eclipsed at Helio- 


polis, a cloud has covered it; and the yokes 
‘of Apis have been broken. The multitude 
hhas been cut off from Diospolis ; the Thebaid 
-has been made desolate; and Memphis has 
had distresses daily. Through the discoveries 
of the phonetic® system, we seem to connect 
the present day with the infancy of the 
world. We behold the sculptures superin- 
‘tended by the kings and herves who imme- 
diately succeeded Mizraim, who was contem- 
porary with Moses and the Patriarchs ; and 
who preceded Homer and those whom the 
classics have accustomed us to regard as the 
‘most ancient historical personages. Those 
sculptures are, at this time, as fresh and 
angular as when the graving tool of the 
sculptor quitted his accomplished task, three 
thousand years -_ We survey portraits 
‘equally imperishable, of the same hero kings ; 
‘we ate familiarized with their names; we 
witness their exploits ; we behold their crests, 
ices, and arms; we see the armorial bear- 
‘ings depicted on the shields, banners, and 
chariots of that audacious Thothmosis, who 
dared to set his decisions against those of 
the Almighty; we see the impress of that 
standard, whose pompous blazonry, invested 
with the fiery pillar’s ominous radiance, 
shot terror from amidst the surges of the 
Red Sea, on the backward gaze of flyin 
Israel, till they beheld the daripg king, an 
the glittering pageant of his Memphian 
cavalry, swallowed up for ever. 
There is little similarity, (says Michaud,) 
between the Turkish and Egyptian peasant. 
The Turk is naturally proud and haughty, 
always ready to resist oppression and injus- 
tice; the Fellah has the melancholy look of 
one accustomed to suffer—the timid and 
cowardly air of a man who is hopeless of 
temedy or aid; in vain does the Nile lavish 
its treasures on every hand—none of them 
arehis. There are in Egypt myriads of 
labourers who gather abundant harvests, but 
whose food consists of herbs of the field, 
‘bread made of flax-seed, and boiled beans. 
The celebrated Amru once compared the 


people of to the beasts which labour 
incessantly for the benefit of others. The 
state of the poor cultivators of Egypt] has 


undergone little alteration since the days of 
Amru. It is here we find how limited is 


‘our vocabulary for expressing misery; it is 


presented to us at every step, and under all 
‘its forms. ; 


~ When the canal of Mahmoud was com- 


menced, in? 1819, Mohammed Ali immedi- 
ately proceeded to Alexandria, to superintend 


® The phonetic hieroglyphies are hieroglyphics 
which poo scr sounds, pa panel thus a to ex- 


‘press proper names. 


in person the execution of the design. Hav- 
ing appointed Ismel Pasha director of the 
works, with two Beys and four Kiasheffs 
under his orders, (says Mr. St. John,). the 
Viceroy returned to Cairo. The Sheikhs of 
the. provinces of Gharbieh, Sharkieh, Men- 
sourah, Kelyoubieh, Ghizeh, Menouf. and 
Bahyreh, were commanded to furnish each a 
given number of Fellahs, amounting in all to 
313,000, including wo and child 
This promiscuous multitude, collected in 
haste, were marched towards the ground, 
where they encamped, under the command 
of the Sheikhs, along the intended line of 
canal. The Government, however, intent on 
carrying its designs into execution, but in- 
different respecting the injury and misery 
inflicted thereby upon the people, had neg- 
lected to provide implements or a store of 
provisions for the workmen. Nevertheless, 
they were compelled to labour incessantly, 
from the break of day until night, soldiers 
being stationed along the line of works, 
which allowed of no pause or relaxation. 
The men, destitute of the necessary tools, 
scratched up with their hands the soft mud, 
which was removed by women and children, 
in baskets, and placed in heaps on the right 
and left.. Having, in many places, to exca- 
vate considerably below the level of the sea, 
and no pumps being provided to heep the 
ground dry, they were compelled to work knee- 
deep in water; and thus, from the severity of 
the labour to which they were unaccustomed, 
united with ill treatment and want of food and 
pure water, 23,000 persons perished in ten 
months, and were buried in the embankments. 
The water of Egypt, (says the Abbé Mase- 
zier,) is so delicious, that one would not wish 
the heat to be less, nor to be delivered from 
the sensation of thirst. The Turks find it so 
exquisitely charming, that they excite them- 
selves to drink of it by eating salt. It isa 
common saying — them, that if Maho- 
met had drunk of it, he would have begged 
God not to have died, that he might always 
have drunk of it. When the Egyptians un- 
dertake the pilgrimage of Mecca, or go out 
of their country on any other account, t 
speak of nothing but the pleasure they sh 
find at their return, in drinking the Nile 
water. There is nothing to be compared to 
this satisfaction: it sur , in their es- 
teem, that of seeing their families and rela- 
tions again. All those who have tasted this 
water, allow that they never met with the 
like in any other place. When a person 
drinks of it for the first time, it seems diffi- 
cult to believe that it is not a water prepared 
by art. It has something in it so inexpres- 
sibly agreeable and pleasing to che taste, 
that it deserves that rank among waters 
which champagne has among wines. But 
its most valuable quality is, that it is exceed- 
ingly salutary. It never incommodes let it 
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be drunk in what quantity it may ; this is so 
true, that it is no uncommon thing to see 
some persons drink three buckets of it ina 
day. It is right to observe, that the water 
of the Nile is that which is alone intended 
in these high encomiums. Well-water, in 
Egypt, is detestable and unwholesome : 
fountains are so rare, that they are a kind of 
prodigy in that country; and rain-water it 
would be vain to attempt preserving, as 
scarcely any falls in Egypt. 

Having through a portion of 
Masr-el-Atikeh, or old Cairo, (says Mr. St. 
John,) we arrived about sunrise at the ferry, 
and embarked upon the Nile. The pros- 
pect, as we moved across the river, was truly 
magnificent. The long lines of white build- 
ings on the eastern bank; the tower of the 
Nilometer; the groves and gardens of the 
island of Rhondah; the village of Ghizeh, 
flanked by palm woods; glimpses of the Ly- 
bian desert between the trees; the lofty 
summits of the Pyramids; the broad bosom 
of the river, enlivened by numerous sails ; 
the partially clouded sky, illumined by the 
first rays of the sun— all these elements 
harmonizing beautifully together, formed 
@ panorama of incomparable interest. But 
the air was exceedingly keen and cold, so 
that our thoughts were often diverted from 
the landscape to the means of protecting 
ourselves from the cold wind. Arriving at 
Ghizeh, on the western bank, we remounted, 
and pushed on hastily towards Sakkiet-Mek- 
kah; the plain which we now traversed 
being intersected in various directions by 
canals, and partly covered by broad sheets of 
water, the remaius of the inundation, between 
which, in many places, lay our road, over 
slippety causeways, or banks of earth, barely 
wide enough to admit of one person riding 
along them at a time. Large flights of 
ibises, as white as snow, continually kept 
hovering about us, or alighted on the lakes, 
while several other kinds of water-fowl, of 
brilliant plumage, were scattered here and 
there in flocks. A great portion of the plain 
was covered with forests of date palms, of 
magnificent growth, planted in regular lines, 
and springing up from a level carpet of grass 
or young corn of the brightest green. Inter- 
spersed among these woods, and numerous 
smaller groves of tamarisks and acacias, were 
the villages, mosques, and sheikhs’ tombs ; 
not unpleasing objects, when beheld by a 
cheerful eye. Here and there were fields of 
the dhourra sefi, a species of Indian corn, of 
prodigious powers of increase, which grows 
to a great height, and forms a principal in- 
gredient in the food of the Arabs. 

When the sun’s disk disappears behind 
the Lybian desert, the whole western sky, 
along the edge of the horizon, assumes a 
beautiful golden colour, with a mingling of 
orange, satiron, and straw colour, dashed 
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with red. A little higher, these bold tints 
melt into a singular kind of green, like that 
of a spring leaf prematurely faded ; over this 
extends an arch of palish light, like that of 
an aurora borealis, conducting the eye tos 
flush of deep violet colour, which forms the 
ground work of the sky, on to the very skirts 
of darkness. Through all these semicircles 
of different hues, superimposed upon each 
other, there ascend, as from a furnace, vast 
pyramidal irradiations of crimson light, most 
distinctly divided from each other, and ter. 
minating in a point: and the contrast be 
tween these blood-red flashes and the various 
strata of colours which they traverse, produce 
@ most wonderful and glorious we 
- GC, 


Che Public Journals. 


POPE LEO xX. 

Tue manners of the court of Leo X. exhi. 
hited a singular combination—a struggle fur 
the mastery between the spirit of antiquity 
and the barbaric Christianity of the middle 
ages. The splendid ceremonial went on in 
all its pomp; architecture and scul 
lavished their invention in building and deco 
rating Christian churches. Yet the Vatican 
was visited less for the purpose of worship. 
ping the footsteps of the apostles than to 
admire the great works of ancient art iu the 
papal palace—the Belvedere Apollo and the 
Laocoon. The Pope was strongly urged to 
undertake a holy wat against the infidels, but 
the scholars of his court thought little of the 
conquest of the Holy Sepulchre; their hope 
was that the Pope might recover some of the 
lost writings of the Greeks, or even of the 
Romans. The character of Leo himself is 
thus struck out in the Journal of a Venetian 
ambassador. “ He is a learned man. and a 
lover of learned men, very religious, but he 
will Zve—(E docto e amador di docti, bea 
teligioso, ma vol viver).” The acute Vene 
tian calls him éuona persona, which we may 
English, a good fellow. 

And Leo X. knew how to ive:—his sum. 
mers were passed in the most beautiful parts 
of the Roman territory, in hunting, shooting, 
and fishing—men of agreeable talents, im- 
provisatores, enlivened the pleasant hours. 

“ In the winter he returned to the city ; it 
was in the highest state of prosperity. The 
number of inhabitants increased a third ina 
few years. Manufactures found their profit 
—art, honour—every one security. Never 
was the court more lively, more agreeable, 
more intellectual; no expenditure was too 
great to be lavished on religious and secular 
festivals, on amusements anid theatres, on 
presents and marks of favour. It was heard 
with pleasure that Juliano Medici with his 
young wife, thought of making Rome his 
residence. Praised be God! Cardinal 
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Bibiena writes to him; ‘ the only thing we: 
want is a court with ladies.’ ” 

Ariosto had been known to Leo in his 

th. Tragedies, such as they were, and 
comedies, by no means wanting in talent, 
whatever might be said as to their decency, 
were written, and by the pens of cardinals. 
To Leo, Machiavelli had addressed his writ- 
ings; for him Raffaelle was peopling the 
Vatican with his more than human they 
Leo possessed an exquisite taste, and was 
passionately fond of music; and Leo, the 
most fortunate of the popes, was not least 
fortunate in his early death, before these 
splendid scenes were disturbed by the sad 
reverses which were in some respects their 
inevitable consequence. 

Rome been merely the metropolis of 
the Christian world, from which emanated 
the laws and the decrees which were to regu- 
late the religious concerns of mankind, this 
classical and Epicurean character of the court 
would have been of less importance ; but it 
was likewise the centre of confluence to the 
whole Christian world. LEcclesiastics, or 
those destined for the ecclesiastical profession, 
and even religious men of all classes, under- 
took pilgrimages to Rome from all parts of 
Europe. To such persons, only accustomed 
to the rude and coarse habits which then 
generally prevailed in the northern nations— 
to men perhaps trained in the severest mo- 
nastic rules, who had been taught to consider 
the austerest asceticism as the essence, the 
perfection of Christianity—what must have 
been their impressions on entering this splen- 
did and festive city, on beholding the Father 
of the Faithful in the midst of his sumptuous 
entertainments, amid all the luxuries of mo- 
dern art, with heathen idols in his chambers, 
and heathen poets superseding the study of 
St. Augustine and St. Bernard ? No doubt, 
much relaxation of morals prevailed in this 
gay and intellectual court-circle, though Leo, 
at least, respected outward decency: yet it 
must be remembered how thoroughly the 
whole city had been vitiated by Alexander 
VL; and since the days of Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, the atmosphere of 
Rome had not been too favourable to ma- 
tronly virtue. No doubt much freedom of 
opinion was permitted among the scholars of 
the day. The philosophy as well as the art 
of Greece had revived in all its captivating 
influence ; but its attempts to harmonize with 
Christianity did not meet with equal success. 
The priesthood itself had imbibed irreligious 
or sceptical opinions. 

“ How astonished was the youthful Lu- 
ther when he visited Italy! At, the moment, 
at the instant that the offering of the mass 

as finished, the priests uttered words of 

lasphemy, which denied its value. It was 
the tone of good society, to question the 
evidences of Christianity. No one passed 


(says P. Ant. Bandino) for an accomplished 
man, who did not entertain erroneous opi- 
nions about Christianity. At the court, the 
ordinances of the catholic church and 

of holy writ were spoken of only in a jesting 
manner—the mysteries of the faith were 
despised.” 

‘o the coarse and barbarous minds of the 
less civilized nations of Europe, the elegancies 
and refinements of the Roman court would 
be no less offensive and irreligious than their 
laxity of morals and belied. Luxury is the 
indefinite and comprehensive term of reproach 
with which the vulgar, in all ages and all 
classes, brand whatever is beyond their own 
tastes and habits. What is luxury to some 
is but refinement and civilization to others. 
In nothing are men more intolerant than as 
to the amusements and less serious pursuits 
of others. The higher orders mingle up 
with their disgust at the boorish and noisy 
pastimes of the lower, a kind of latent feeling 
of their immorality ; the lower revenge them- 
selves by considering as things absolutel: 
sinful the more splendid entertainments and. 
elegant festivities of their superiors in wealth 
and refinement. All think they have a right 
to demand from the clergy an exact confor- 
mity to their own prejudices with regard to 
their less severe and even their intellectual 
occupations; and the priesthood, which is, 
as a body, far in advance of the national 
standard in refinement and in elegance of 
manners and in taste, has already lost its 
hold on the general feeling. Hence Leo X. 
and his court, even if its morals had been 
less questionable—its philosophy more in 
unison with the doctrines of Christianity— 
and if sacred subjects had been constantly 
treated with the most reverential decency— 
would have stood in such direct opposition to 
the tastes, habits, and manners of the rest of 
Europe, as scarcely to have escaped the sus- 
picion of an irreligious and anti-Christian 
tendency. As it was, the intelligence of the 
mode of life practised at Rome by the car- 
dinals, and by the Pope himself, darkening 
of course as it spread, reached every part of 
the Christian world; and thus, even if the 
lavish expenditure of Leo, in his gorgeous 
court and in his splendid designs for the 
embellishment of Rome, had not increased 
the burthen of ecclesiastical taxation through- 
out Christendom beyond endurance, his pon- 
tificate must greatly have loosened the hold 
of popery on the general veneration. 

The effects of ail this on the Reformation 
are well known; but the strong reaction 
which, with the other circumstances of the 
period, it produced in Italy and Rome itself 
—and the permanent influence of that stron 
reaction on the Papacy, have been traced wi 
much less attention.— Quarterly Review. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SEATS. 
(From the German of Lichtenberg.) 

In the whole futniture kingdom,—which, as 
far as my knowledge goes, has not yet ob- 
tained its Linnzus, the Class of Seats, 
(Classis Séllarum;) is not only by far the most 
honourable, but also the most comprehensive, 
—one that ‘not only thrives in every climate, 
but has made’ itself almost indispensable, 


In one word, it is among furniture what the’ 


Class Mammalia is among animals. There 
is full as wide a difference between one kind 
of seat and another, as there is between 
the various animals referred to the above- 
mentioned class in natural history, as, for 
vxample, between the whale, Leviathan of 
the deep, and the Siberian shrew-mouse that 
hardly weighs thirty grains. But as all the 
various species Mammalia resemble each other 
in suckling their young ; so likewise, have all 
seats this character in common—that they 
are intended to afford support to a most re- 
spectable part of the human body. Besides 
the family of chairs and stools, that is, seats 
either with or without backs, and with or 
without arms, this class comprehends—nay, 
they stand at the very head of it—all thrones 
and cathedre, pieces of furniture, by which, 
as every one knows, this globe and its mun- 
dane affairs are governed, and which, when 
cleverly joined together by certain cabinet- 
makers, form what is termed a Holy Seat. 
Further, it comprises not only tribunals and 
Justice-seats, but stools of repentance, amon 

which latter may be included not a few o 

the above-mentioned thrones,—also bergéres 
and sofas, between which and many thrones 
and cathedre there is a more intimate alli- 
ance than is usually suspected. Next comes 
the species Benches, which are neither more 
nor less than Y soge of stools. To this be- 
long the benches of both the Upper and 
Lower House, together with those of lecture- 
tooms and academies ; and perhaps we might 
add, butchers’ benches alsu ; not forgetting 
forms, whether short or long, which latter 
may be considered, for extent, the very whales 
of the whole genus. To this class, again, 
belong sedan-chairs, which are literally mova- 
bles, and those stately fixtures among tnova- 
bles, the ivory sel/e curiles of the ancients ; 
besides {a variety of easy chairs for those 
tortured by the gout or racked ‘by other dis- 
eases. Inasmuch as they have all of them 
the same generic character, that of being 
seats, we can do no less than refer to this 
genus the cabriolet, the lofty English Phaé- 
ton, as ambitious and as much given to 
neck-breaking as he after whom it is named; 
all calashes, coaches, travelling carriages, 
stages, and post-chaises, from the’ joltin 

German rib-breaker to the pliant nglish 
four-wheeled cradle, suspended upon springs, 
where you are rocked as gently as an infant. 
In addition to this diversity of vehicles, we 


have the erous state-carriage, in buildi 
which wns to take beforehand the 
dimensions of the gates it has to pass 
through, lest it should afterwerds turn out to 
be too bulky to clear them. Nor have we, after 
all that have been enumerated, yet done with 
vehicles, for to the above must be added 
sledges of a hundred various forms, from 
the yay and magnificent sliding car, which, 
accompanied with the jingle of innumerable 
silver bells; outstrips the winter zephyr in its 
speed, down to the wretched hu ledge, 
on which some culprit is dragged to the 
place of execution, attended only by the 
funeral ding-dong of a solitary passing-bell. 

It would. be hard, indeed, to exclude sad- 
dles from a place in our Classis Sellarum, 
therefore we must reckon them also as be- 
longing to it, be they either masculine or 
feminine ones,—and even Pegasus himself 
is now-a-days well content to have a side- 
saddle clapped upon his back. Lastly, we 
may mention the torture-stools of the inqui- 
sition, which are employed for the purpose of 
extracting confessions from the unfortunate 
bodies placed upon them.— Foreign Quarterly 
Review. 





Antiquariana. 
ANCIENT CHAPEL. 
(To the Editor.) 

I senp you herewith a drawing of an ancient 
cell, or chapel, at Grassington, in Craven, in 
the west riding of Yorkshire. In Dr. Whit- 
taker’s Craven there is no notice whatever of 
the building, and I am not aware that atten- 
tion has been directed to it by any topo- 
graphical or antiquarian writer. 1 think it 
probable that the only portion of the original 
building is the part containing the horse-shoe 
doorway. The adjoining houses, from their 
style of architecture, appear to have been 
erected about the reign of Elizabeth: the 
two rudely-construct inted windows 
have, no doubt, belon to some edifice 
pulled down to make way for the present 
dwéllings. A croft immediately behind the 
chapel was the burial ground, and a grest 
quantity of human bones and other se 
chral relics have, from time to time, been dug 
out of it. 

Grassington is a wild, mountain village, 
well known for its lead mines, which have 
been worked from a very early period. The 
romantic dales in the neighbourhood are 
much frequented by tourists in the summer 
season, but not so much as they ought to be. 
A tourist, wishing to perambulate these dales, 
should commence his journey at Bolton Ab- 
bey, and end it at Richmond, in the North 
Riding ; not forgetting, as he passes along, to 
explore the smaller dales, many of which 
contain more romantic scenery, than the 


- continued line of large valleys in his route. 
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=e Sulae® 


(Ancient Chapel, at Grassington, Yorkshire.) 


The following places should by all means be 
visited : the Troller’s Gill, near Appletree- 
wick; Gordale, in Malhamdale; and the 
Grassington lead mines. The latter are the 
property of the Duke of Devonshire, and are 
under the management of Mr. John Taylor, 
the well known geologist and engineer. 
Canonbury. D. 





DOCTOR LAMB, 
On John Lamb, was a noted sorceror, “ quack, 
and reputed conjuror,” in the time of Charles 1. 
He was “ a creature ” of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and is suspected of having been 
the accomplice of the Duke in poisoning 


King James I., as we noted in the Mirror, 
vol. xxv. p. 138; and, in the accompanying 
cut, Lamb is shown by the King’s bedside. 
The original of the present Engraving is 
from that published by Mr. Thane, Te- 
ferred to in the page above quoted. The 
print is a graphic and characteristic curiosity. 
Mr. Godwin takes but slight notice of 
Lamb, in his Lives of the 
as in this passage : 
. © The famous Richard Baxter, in his Cer- 
tainty of the World of Spirits, printed in 
1691, has recorded an appropriate instance of 
the miraculous performances of this man. 
Meeting two of his acquaintance in the 


lecromancers ; 





(Doctor Lamb; from an old print.) 
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street, and they having hinted a desire to 
witness some example of his skill, he invited 
them home with him. He then conducted 
them into an inner room, when presently, to 
their no small surprise, they saw a tree spring 
up in the middle of the apartment. They 
had scarcely ceased wondering at this pheno- 
menon, when in a moment there appeared 
three diminutive men, with little axes in 
their hands for the purpose of cutting down 
this tree. The tree was felled; and the 
doctor dismissed his guests, fully satisfied of 
the solidity of his pretensions. That very 
night, however, a tremendous hurricane arose, 
causing the house of one of the guests to 
rock from side to side, with every appearance 
that the building would come down, and bury 
him and his wife in the ruins. The wife in 
great terror asked, “ Were you not at Dr. 
Lamb's to-day ?” ~The husband confessed it 
was true. “ And did you not bring away 
something from his house ?” The husband 
owned that, when the little men felled the 
tree, he had been idle enough to pick up 
some of the chips, and put them in his pocket. 
Nothing now remained to be done, but to 
produce the chips, and get rid.of them as 
fast asthey could. This ceremony performed, 
the whirlwind immediately ceased, and the 
remainder of the night became perfectly calm 
and serene. 

« Dr. Lamb at length became so odious by 
his reputation for these infernal practices, 
that the populace rose upon him in 1640, 
and tore him to pieces in the streets.—Nor 
did the effects of his ill fame terminate here. 
Thirteen years after, a woman, who had been 
his servant-maid, was apprehended on a 
charge of witchcraft, was tried, and in expia- 
tion of her crime was executed at Tyburn.” 


The Podelist. 


THE MAGIC SPINNING-WHEEL. 
(Concluded from page 169.) 


Ir was now about the beginning of the 
charming month of June, that richly deserves 
the crown which the poets have wrongfully 
placed on the brow of that changeable, capri- 
cious goddess called rosy May. A calm, 
quiet, delicious twilight had succeeded a 
genial day, and Ethelinde stole forth from the 
house of her parents, to ramble and dream, to 
hope and to sigh, a solitary hour on the banks 
of the crystal Green River. Every object of 
sight, and every sound breathed nothing but 
repoee, for there is a happy harmony between 
the calm serenity of a rural evening, and the 
buzzing of the insects, the matin chirpings of 
the birds, the tinkling and the lowing of the 
herds, and their answering echoes in the soli- 
tudes of the hills, that altogether blend in 
one melodious concert, disposing the mind to 
luxurious repose and happy visions. 
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After rambling some distance, she seated 
herself on the projecting root of an old fan- 
tastic looking elm, half undermined by the 
never ceasing action of the waters, on whose 
bark of ages were carved the initials of many 
a rustic swain and rural beauty, that now 
could boast of no other memorials. They had 

away like the crystal waters, welling 
at her feet, never to return. Among them 
she observed. her own initials, repeated over 
and over again, sometimes in the shape of a 
heart, at others bound in a true lover’s knot. 

“ Alas!” said she, mournfully, and half 
unconscious that she spoke; “alas! to what 
puurpowe these empty memorials? He whom 

most wish would carve my name on this 
old tree, thinks not of me!” 

Then, bending over the transparent stream, 
she saw her face reflected in its crystal mir. 
ror, and it looked so beautiful that she could 
not help smiling, while, at the same instant, 
a tear from her eye dropped into the stream, 
which all at once ceased its quiet murmur, 
and stopped its ever during current. Ethe-: 
lmde sat gazing and wondering at this strange 
phenomenon, and was struck with terror at. 
seeing a little figure of a woman, slowly ris- 
ing from the bottom of the river, on the back 
of a beautiful speckled trout, that seemed de- 
lighted with his burthen, for his spots were 
brighter than burnished gold. 

The little lady rose to the surface, and ap- 
proaching the spot where Ethelinde sat in 
silent wonder mingled with fear, slid from 
the back of the beautiful fish, which, after 
waiting with quivering fin, as if to receive 
further orders, darted away and disappeared 
under the green shelter of the river’s margin. 
The figure approached nigher and nigher, and 
Ethelinde, though quaking with fear, could 
not help.admiring the splendour of her dress. 
Her head was covered with an azure bubble, 
whose lustre far outshone the Persian diadem; 
from her tiny ears hung drops of crystalline 
water, more bright and active in their spark- 
lings than the purest diamunds ; around her 
neck and wrists she wore a cural necklace and 
bracelets, brighter and more transparent than 
tubies; her garment seemed as if it was 
woven of the quivering waters of the glitter- 
ing stream, and hung around her with a 
careless gracefulness that baffled all the skill 
of art to equal; her ankles were cased in 
buskins of azure pearl, and as she rose from 
the bosom of the waters, the murmurs of the 
river arranged themselves in a strain of erial 
harmony, more touchingly sweet, if possible, 
than the song of the sirens, or the chant of 
the seraphim. 

® Maiden !” said she, in a sweet, low voice, 
“J have heard thee sigh, and seen thee 
weep. Whence came the tear that just now 
fell into the stream? Was its source in joy 
or in sorrow, in memory or anticipation, in 


hope or despair? If in joy, I would caution 
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thee against its excesses ; if in sorrow, against 
its indulgence; if in memory, I would bid 
thee bound forward into the region of antici- 

ion; if in hope, I would desire thee to 
wpe humbly; and if in despair, I would 
chide thee for distrusting the goodness of 
Providence. Tell me, and thou wilt not re- 
pent thy confidence.” 

Ethelinde was silent, through wonder and 
dismay, and if it had not been so, she would 
have shrunk from confiding her secret to this 
mysterious being. 

“What !” returned the little, tiny woman, 
in a tone of good-humoured bauter, “Art 
thou ashamed to tell the source of thy grief? 
Well, uo matter, I know thy secret. Thou 
art receiviug one of the earliest lessons of 
youth; thou art fulfilling the destiny of 
woman, which is to love and to be disap- 
pointed, equally in the failure, as in the frui- 
tion of her wishes.” 

The maiden of Ashford started and blushed, 
and hid her face in her hands, at being thus 
touched in the tender point of consciousness. 
But she neither acquiesced nor denied. 

“ Listen to me,” continued the mysterious 
yisiter ; “ I am the Queen of the Fairies, that 
haunt this favourite region, and keep their 
revels along the banks of this beautiful 
stream. We are a tribe of Christian fairies, 
and though we sometimes tie up the grass 
across the path of some village swain, who 
has pryed into our nightly sports, and trip 
him on the nose, or indulge in little fits of 
wayward mischief, yet are we the friends of 
thy race, and most especially am I thine. In 
times long past, one day that I had indulged 
in the whim of changing myself into the form 
of the speckled monarch of the brook, thy 
father, then a lusty youth, happened to be 
strolling by with a fishing-rod in his hand. 
He saw me, and being an expert angler, cast 
his bait so dexterously, that, following the in- 
stinct of the trout, whose form 1 had assumed, 
I darted at it, and was caught. I could have 
easily escaped by changing my shape, but the 
thought struck me that I would try the feel- 
ings of thy father. As I lay on the grass, I 
shed a fluod of tears, which he observing, 
said to himself, ‘ Poor fish! he seems to have 
feelings like myself, and to weep at the pros- 
— of being for ever separated from his 

ind. So saying, he took me in his hand 
geatly and dropped me into the stream again. 

remembered that kindness. It was I that 
inclined the heart of the woman of his choice 
to love him in turn; I attended invisible at 
thy christening, and promised to myself that 
I would become thy guardian and protector. 
I know the secret wishes of thy soul, and will 
administer to thy innocent desires. Thou 
shalt be happy so soon as thou deservest 

piness.” 

The fairy then stamped her tiny, pearly- 

coated foot upon the ground, and straightway 


arose from the spot a beautiful polished spin- 
ning wheel of beech wood, curiously turned 
and carved, accompanied by a dis! uall: 

fair to behold. on . — 

“Take these,” said the queen of the 
fairies, “ and hie thee home without delay. 
Whenever thou feelest thyself oppressed by 
the real or imaginary sorrows of the heart, 
seat iy age at this spinning wheel, and spin 
away thy grief. It is gifted with a ic 
power, which I have conferred upon it for 
thy sake, and thou wilt find it far more effi- 
cacious in soothing thy sufferings, than 
either idleness or empty visions. When thou 
hast spun all the flax that shall grow in thy 
father’s fields, in the harvest of the present 
year, come to this spot, and thou shalt find 
thy lost happiness. Adieu!” 

Saying this, the little, tiny woman placed 
her foot upon a bubble that was floating by, 
and gliding down the stream, disappeared in 
the twilight, amid a new strain of enchanting 
yan ayn The gic ng dy awhile re- 

lecting on the scene whic! just passed, 
and doubting if all she had sie and heard 
was not a dream, until the sight of the wheel 
and the distaff admonished her of the reality. 
The sober twilight now gradually gave place 
to the melancholy evening; the stars be 
to twinkle, the dews to fall, and the thousand 
little minstrels of the night chirped and 
buzzed their joyous salutations. Ethelinde 
took up her wheel and her distaff, and slowly 
bent her footsteps towards home. 

Great was the wonder of her parents, and 
many the questions of the villagers, concern- 
ing these mysterious presents; but Ethelinde 
only answered with a smile, as if in jest, that 
they were the gift of the fairies, and ini a 
little while, the whole was forgotten in the 
occurrence of some new village wonder. In 
the meantime the little belle of Ashford con- 
tinued to wax more melancholy every day, 
having nothing to do but think of herseif 
and her sozrows. Sometimes she thought of 
trying the virtues of the Spinning Wheel, 
but her long habits of idleness had made 
every species of employment irksome, and 
she always put it off to some other day, 

The time for pulling the flax now came 
round, and when it was prepared for the 
wheel, she resolutely determined to commence 
the task set her by the Queen of the Fairies. 
Accordingly she brought her wheel and 
distaff, and, seating herself beside her mother, 
attempted to practise that most delicate of all 
the domestic arts. But she made sad work 
of it at first, sometimes breaking her thread, 
and at others entangling it in inextricable 
confusion. These little perplexities, however, 
contributed to draw her thoughts from their 
melancholy contemplations; and she was so 
tired when night came, that she slept till the 
sun rose above the high eastern mountain, 
without any interruption, except dreaming 
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that the little fairy appeared, and smiled her 
Fenner 

he resumed her occupation the next day, 
and continued it day after day, until by de- 
grees it came to be a pleasure rather than a 
toil ; and it was not long before she obtained 
the prize from the society for the encourage- 
ment of domestic industry, for spinning, I 
know not how many hanks of yarn, from sun 
to sun. The humming of her wheel was a 
thousand times more musical than that of all 
others, and the faster it turned the more de- 
lightful was its harmony. By the time the 
spring came on, and the little birds began to 
sing among the opening buds of the willows 
and elms of Green River, Ethelinde had re- 
gained her health and spirits, so that the 
rose again bloomed on her cheek, and gaiety 
often laughed in her eyes. 

In the meantime, the reputation of iow | 
was extending through all the country round, 
and such was the confidence of the people in 
his eloquence, that so they could get lawyer 
Allbeit on their side, they cared little whether 
they had justice or not. He was looked 
upon as a rising man, and as his father was 
now growing old, many talked of making him 
deacon in his place. He sometimes passed 
the home of Ethelinde, and when he saw her 
spinning, and heard her chanting some one 
of those old Doric ditties, which used to be 
sung by country maids and rural swains, 
when the heart was in the lay, he was sorely 
tempted to go in and have a little chat with 
her. But he said to himself, “ It is one of 
her caprices. She makes a plaything of her 
fine new spinning wheel, and will soon be 
tired as the child of its rattle.” 

But when he saw her day after day turn- 
ing her wheel, and singing so blithely and 
sweetly ; and above all when he heard of her 
having won the prize of industry, he began 
to feel himself drawn by an impulse as gentle, 
yet irresistible, as that of the bee to the 
flower, towards the young and blooming girl. 
He would often go in and an hour in 
pleasant talk, or stand at the open window 
discussing village topics, while Ethelinde 
looked up at him from behind the shelter of 
her labyrinth of chestnut curls. But Pliny 
was withal a prudent youth. He had made 
up his mind to marry and spend his future 
days in his native village, and wished for a 
companion, one who had something to re- 
commend her, besides that seductive yet eva- 
nescent beauty, which so soon fades away 
like the flowers of the spring, leaving only 
its tell tale ruins behind. He ed his 
actions, and most especially his looks, remem- 
bering always the catastrophe of the squint- 
ing gentleman. 

But the bud might as well be forbidden to 
expand to the luxurious temptings of the 
sunbeam, of a bright May morning, as for 
youth to strive.against that mysterious sym- 
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pathy which opens the heart to cherish those 
delightful dreams which the season and all 
nature inspire. Pliny every day became more 
sensible that the icy lords of prudence were 
fast melting away before the warmth of awa- 
kened love, and had once or twice detected 
himeelf in the fact of indulging those speak- 
ing looks, which, according to his own argu. 
ment, amounted to a promise of marriage. 
Then he would take the alarm, not because 
Ethelinde was without fortune, and belonged 
to a family which had never produced a dea- 
con, but that he was fearful she was not yet 
cured of her idleness and vanity. 

Then would Ethelinde wonder, and regret, 
and sometimes resent these inconsistencies 
by cold indifference, or affected pertness. She 
was worried to the very soul, but the more 
she was worried, the faster she turned her 
wheel, and by the time that fickle May had 
surrendered her short-lived empire to the 
sunny June, the crop of flax was spun, and 
she might expect the fruition of the fairy’s 
promise, for now the condition was ful; 

All nature was decked in its new attire of 
whispering leaves and coronets of flowers, 
when Ethelinde, at the close of the day-in 
which she had spun her last distaff of flax, 
bent her steps towards the old elm on the 
banks of Green River, in the forlorn hope of 
meeting the Queen of the Fairies. She ar- 
rived on the spot at the same hour of the 
same day of the month, in which she had 
received the spinning wheel and the distaff, 
exactly a year before. The last ray of the 
setting sun still lingered alone on the high 

that saw the little Green River laving 
its foot, while all below lay sleeping in the 
repose of summer twilight. It was an hour 
in which nature appeals irresistibly to the 
feelings and sympathies of all innocent, 
unadulterated minds, and awakens in such, 
nothing but the pure visions of a warm, yet 
chastened fancy. 

The rambling maiden seated herself trem- 
bling and thrilling with alternate hopes and 
fears, the former of which gradually withered 
away, as time passed, and no fairy a 
The little river murmured at a ogre 
leaves above her head answered in whispered 
sighs to the breathing of the evening zephyrs, 
the solitary thrush, perched on the topmost 
branch of his wonted tree, was pouring’ out a 
mingled, various harmony, that might vty 
pass for his hymn to parting day, and 
nature invited to blissful thoughts, and happy 
musi But stiil the fairy came not, and 
poor Ethelinde sat looking at herself in the 
glassy mirror of the stream, unconscious that 
she was gazing on a little angel. 

From this painful state she was roused. by 
the sound of footsteps approaching, and look- 
ing up beheld Pliny approaching with a slow 

that marked a modest hesitation. Whe- 
ther it was a blush or a smile, or both, that 
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encouraged him, I eannot say, but certain it 
is, for it is so deposed in the affidavit of Orrin 
Neefus, that he did approach, and sit down 
beside Ethelinde on the same rvot, though 
there was so little room, that Pliny could 
feel the warm, balmy breath of the young 
maiden, playing against his cheek, as she 
sometimes turned her face towards him, and 
such was its delicious fragrance, that the 
youth was at one time doubtful whether it 
was not the perfume of the flowers and 
odorous vines that luxuriate on the banks of 
Green River. ‘ . * 

They began at first to talk as if the very 
deuce was in them, about matters and things 
in which they felt not the least concern ; 
but soon this vivacity subsided into a dead 
and irksome silence. They looked at each 
other, 1 suppose, to see what was the matter; 
their eyes met, and their hearts communed 
together in blushes and smiles. Pliny—the 
wretch ! I can hardly forgive him the atrocity 
—Pliny took her hand, and Ethelinde was so 
frightened she forgot to snatch it away. He 
began to talk on the most critical subjects, 
such as love in a cottage, domestic quiet, and 
domestic joys; and though my pen blushes 
while I write it, if I am not mistaken, he 
ventured to insinuate something about teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot. The last 
that Orrin Neefus saw of them, he is pretty 
certain that Pliny was stealing a kiss from 
Ethelinde, and receiving proof — that 
the balmy perfume which greeted his senses 
erewhile, exhaled not from the flowers and 
vines that grew on the banks of Green 
River. 

At this moment the fairy appeared, decked 
and accompanied by the same delicious mu- 
sic as before, and addressed her god-daughter 
as follows, in her tiny, sweet voice. 

“ I have kept my promise, and the Spin- 
ning Wheel has {fulfilled the oracle. Thou 
hast learned that there is no remedy for 
mieery like industry, which is twice blessed, 
Once in providing the means of happiness, 
and next in mitigating the sorrows of man- 
kind. Now fare thee well; thou wilt never 
see me more, but thou wilt enjoy as much of 
happiness in this world, as is compatible with 
thy imperfect nature, so long, and no longer, 
than thou shalt resist the allurements of 
vanity and the seductions of idleness. Pre- 
serve thy spinning wheel, for it is a talisman, 
which, so long as thou k t it bright by 
use, shall protect thee from the besetting sins 
of womankind. Remember the past, and be 
wiser in the future. Farewell, once more, 
and for the last time. Yonder massy build- 
ings, I foresee by my art, are intended for the 
accommodation of Science and Philosophy, 
and we must seek some new refuge from 
their tions, in the hidden recesses of 
the Monadnok, where we shall remain until 
another irruption of these Goths and Vandals 


drives us, I know not whither. Adieu! 
remember the Spinning. Wheel!” puvie ave 
The voice of the Fairy gradually became 


more and more plaintive as she concluded 
her last farewell, and a tear fell from her eye 
into the crystal river, which, if any mortal 
ever finds, will prove a treasure more price- 
less than the signet ring of king Solomon. 
Soft, plaintive, dying music, melting, as if 

ly receding to a distance, mingled 
with the murmurs of the little river, which 
seemed to mourn the departure of the sprite- 
ful band that had so long danced on its bor- 
ders, and laved in its crystal waters by the 
light of the stars. And further the deponent, 
Orrin Neefus, saith not. 


‘¢ And how the dickens,” exclaims some 
curious impertinent, * How the dickens did 
this deponent happen to know all about these 
matters, since it does not appear he had any 

mcy in them?” Well, my good woman, 
if you must know, Master Neefus was told 
the whole story by Mrs. Ethelinde Allbeit, a 
staid, sober, industrious, ay, and handsome 
matron as any in all New England, with 
some little feminine reservations, especial 
connected with the interview under the old 
elm on Green River. Master Neefus, though 
buund to secrecy, cold not keep such a 
remarkable story to himself; and, finding its 
authenticity not a little doubted, in the spirit 
of knight errantry went and swore to it, like 
a true man, to show his faith in the veracity 
of his old sweetheart. 


Pew Books. 


OUTRE-MER: OR A PILGRIMAGE TO THE . 
OLD WORLD. : 

Lo work is of American origin, and has 

n reprinted in this country. It is clever, 
lively, and sketchy, and will entertain thou- 
sands of readers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The New-York Mirror speaks of the author 
in no measured terms: “ of the character of 
the work there is but one opinion, and the 
new champion in the list of American lite- 
rature may exult in his laurels.” Here is a 
leaf or two of them.] 


A Tailor’s Drawer. 





Il. 
A TatLor’s drawer, quotha ? 

Yes ; a tailor’s drawer. Sooth to say, it is 
rather a quaint rubric for a chapter in a pil- 
gtim’s breviary; albeit it well befits the 
motley character of the following pages. It 
is a title which the Spaniards give to a desul- 
tory discourse, wherein various and discordant 
themes are touched upon, and which is 
crammed full of little shreds and patches of 
erudition ; and certainly it is not inappropriate 
to a chapter whose contents are of 
shape and hue, and “ do no more adhere and 
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keep pace together than the hundredth psalm 
to the tune of Green Sleeves.” 


11. 

It is recorded in the Adventures of Gil 
Blas de Santillana, that when this renowned 
personage first visited the city of Madrid, he 
took lodgi at the house of Mateo Me- 
landes, in the Puerta del Sol. In choosing 
a place of abode in the Spanish court, I fol- 
lowed, as far as practicable, this illustrious 
example; but, as the kind-hearted Mateo had 
been long gathered to his fathers, I was con- 
tent to fake up my residence in the hired 
house of Valentin Gonzalez, at the foot of 
the Galle de la Montera, My apartments 
were in the third story, above the dust, though 
not beyond the rattle, of the street ; and my 
balconies looked down into the Puerta del 
Sol, the heart of Madrid, through which cir- 
culates the living current of its population at 
least once every twenty hours. 

" The Puerta del Sol is a public square, from 
which diverge the five principal streets of the 
metropolis. It is the great rendezvous of 
grave and gay—of priest and layman—of 
gentle and simple—the mart of business and 

sip—the place where the creditor seeks 
Fis debtor, where the lawyer seeks his client, 
where the stranger seeks amusement, where 
the friend seeks his friend, and the foe his 
foe; where the idler seeks the sun in winter, 
and the shade in summer, and the busybody 
seeks the daily news, and picks up the crumbs 
of gossip to fly away with them in his beak 
to the terbilia of Dona Paquita ! 

Tell me, ye who have sojourued in foreign 
lands, and know in what bubbles a traveller’s 
happiness consists—is it not a blessing to 
have your window overlook a scene like this ? 

ut. 


There—take that chair upon the balcony, 
and let us iook down upon the busy scene 
beneath us. What a continued roar the 
crowded thoroughfare sends up! Though 
three stories high, we can hardly hear the 
sound of our own veices! The London 
cries are whispers when compared with the 
cries of Madrid. 

See—yonder stalks a gigantic peasant of 
New Castile, with a montera cap, brown 
jacket and breeches, and cvarse blue steck- 
ings, forcing his er Nogaro the crowd, and 
leading a donkey laden with charcoal, whose 
sonorous bray is in unison with the harsh 
voice of his master. Close at his elbow goes 
a rosy-cheeked damsel, selling calico. She 
is an Asturian, from the mountains of San- 
tander. How do you know? By her short, 
yellow petticoats—her blue boddice— her 
coral necklace and earrings. Through the 
middle of the square struts a peasant of Old 
Castile, with his yellow leather jerkin strapped 
round his waist—his brown leggins and his 
blue - garters—driving before him a flock of 
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gabbling turkeys, and crying at the top of 
his voice, “ Pao, pao, pavitos, paos!” . Next 
comes a Valencian, with his loose linen trou. 
sers and sandal shoon, holding a huge sack 
of watermelons upon his shoulder with his 
left hand, and with his right balancing high 
in air a specimen of. his luscious fruit, upon 
which is perched a little pyramid of the crim. 
son pulp, while he tempts the passer-by with 
* A cala, y calando; una sandia vendo-o-0, 
Si esto es sangre !”—(By the slice—come 
and try it—water melon for sale. This is the 
real bluod !) His companion near him has a 
pair of scales thrown over his shoulder, and 
holds both arms full of musk-melons. He 
chimes into the harmonious ditty with “ Melo 
— melo-o-o — meloncitos; aqui esté el 
azucar !” — (Melons, melons; here is the 
real sugar!) Behind them creeps a slow. 
moving Asturian, in heavy, wooden shoes, 
crying water cresses, and -a peasant woman 
from the Guadarama mountains, with a mon 
tera cocked up in front, and a blue kerchief 
tied under her chin, swings in each hand a 
bunch of live chickens—that hang by the 
claws head downward, fluttering, seratching, 
crowing with all their might, while the good 
woman tries to drown their voices in the dis- 
cordant cry of “Quien me compraun gallo— 
un par de gallinas ?”—(Who buys a fowl—a 
brace of hens—who buys?) That tall fel- 
low in blue, with a pot of flowers upon his 
shoulder, is a wag beyond all dispute. See 
how cunningly he cocks his eye up at us, 
and cries, “ Si yo tuviera balcon!”—(If I 
only had a balcony !) 

What next? A Manchego with a sack of 
oil under his arm; a Gallego with a huge 
water-jar upon his shoulders; an Italian 
pedlar with images of saints and madonnas ; 
a razor-yrinder with his wheel; a mender of 
pots and kettles, making music, as he goes, 
with a shovel and a frying-pan; and, in fine; 
a noisy, patch-work, ever-changing crewd, 
whose discordant cries mingle with the ruamb- 
ling of wheels, the clatter of hoofs, and the 
clang of church-bells ; and make the Puerta 
del Sol, at certain hours of the day, like a 
street in Babylon the great. 


Iv. 

Chiton! <A beautiful girl, with flaxen 
hair, blue eyes, and the form of a fairy in # 
midsummer night’s dream, has just stepped 
out on the balcony beneath us! See how 
coquettishly she crosses her arms upon the 
balcony—thrusts her dainty little foot through 
the bars, and plays with her slipper. She is 
an Andalusian, from Malaga. Her brother 
is a bold dragoon, and wears a long swoid; 
so beware! and “let not the creaking of 
shoes and the rustling of silks betray thy 
poor heart to woman.” Her mother is a 
dowdy lady, “ fat and forty ;” eats garlic in 
her salad, and smokes cigars. But mind! 
that is a secret: I tell it to you in confidence, 
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we 
The following little love-ditty I translate 
from the Spanish. It is as delicate as a 
dew-drop. 
. She is a maid of artless grace, 
Gentle in form, and fair of face. 
Tell me, thou ancient mariner, 
That sailest on the sea, 
If ship, or sail, or evening star 
Be half so fair as she ! 
Tell me, thou gallant cavalier, 
Whose shiuing arms I see, 
If steéd, or sword, or battle-field 
Be half so fair as she ! 


Tell me, thou swain, that guard’st thy flock, 
Beneath the shadowy tree, 

If flock, or vale, or mountain-ridge 
Be half so fair as she ! 


VL. 

A miller has just passed by, covered with 
flour from head to foot, and perched upon 
the tip end of a little donkey, crying “ Arre 
borrico ;” and at every cry swinging a cudgel 
in his hand, and giving the ribs of the poor 
beast what in the vulgar dialect is called a 
eer. I could not help laughing, 
though I felt provoked with the fellow for 
his cruelty. The truth is, I have great es- 
teem for a jackass. His meekness, and pa- 
tience, and long-suffering, are very amiable 
qualities, and, considering his situation, 
worthy of all praise. In Spain, a donkey 
plays as conspicuous a part as a priest or a 
tillage alcalde. There would be no getting 
along without him. And yet, who so beaten 
and abused as he ? 

vit. 


Here comes a gay gallant, with white kid 
gloves, a quizzing-glass, a black cane, with 
awhite ivory apple, and a little hat, cocked 
pertly on one side of his head. He is an 

uisite fop, and a great lady’s man. You 
will always find him on the Prado at sunset, 
when the crowd and dust are thickest, ogling 
through his glass, flourishing his cane, and 
humming between his teeth some favourite 
air ofthe Semiramis, or the Barber of Seville. 
He is a great amateur, and patron of the 
Italian opera—beats time with his cane— 
nods his head, and cries dravo! and fancies 
himself in love with the prima donna. The 
height of his ambition is to be thought the 

y Lothario, the gallant Don Cortejo of his 

ttle sphere. He is a poet withal, and daily 
besieges the heart of the cruel Dona Inez 
with sonnets and madrigals. She turns a 
deaf ear to his song, and is inexorable. 


Vill. 

What a contrast between this personage 
and the sallow, emaciated being who is now 
crossing the street! It is a barefooted car- 
melite—a monk of an austere order— wasted 

midnight vigils and long penance. Ab- 

ce is written in that pale cheek, and 
the bowed head and downcast eye are in 


accordance with the meek profession of a 
mendicant brotherhood. 

What is this world to thee, thou man of 
penitence and prayer? What hast thou to 
do with all this busy, turbulent scene about 
thee—with all the noise, and gaiety, and 
splendour of this thronged city? Nothing: 

e wide world gives thee nothing save thy 
daily crust—thy crucifix—thy convent-cell— 
thy pallet of straw! Pilgrim of heaven! 
thou hast no home on earth. Thou art 
journeying onward to “a house not made 
with hands ;” and, like the first apostles of 
thy faith, thou takest neither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass, nor scrip, for thy journey. Thou 
hast shut thy heart to the endearments of 
earthly love—thy shoulder beareth not the 
burden with thy fellow man—in all this vast 
crowd thou hast no friends, no hopes, no sym- 
pathies. Thou standest aloof from man— 
and art thou neater God ? I know not. Thy 
motives — thy intentions —thy desires are 
registered in heaven. I am thy fellow man 
—and not thy judge. 

1X. 

Sultry grows the day and breathless! The 
lately crowded street is silent and deserted— 
hardly a footfall—hardly here and there a 
solitary figure, stealing along in the narrow 
strip of shade beneath the eaves! Silent, tov, 
and deserted is the Puerta del Sol; so silent, 
that even at this distance the splashing of 
its fountain is distinctly audible—so deserted 
that not a living thing is visible there save 
the ontstretched and athletic form of a Galli- 
cian water-carrier, who lies asleep upon the 
pavement in the cvol shadow of the fountain! 
There is not air enough to stir the leaves of 
the jasmine upon the balcony, or break the 
thin column of smoke thai issues from the 
cigar of Don Diego, master of the noble 
Spanish tongue, y hombre de muchos dingo- 

dangos. He sits bolt upright between 
the window and the door, with the collar of 
his snuff-coloured frock thrown back upon 
his shoulders, and his toes turned out like a 
dancing-master, poring over the Diario de 
Madrid, to \earn how high the thermometer 
rose yesterday —what patron saint bas a fes- 
tival to-day—and at what hour to-morrow the 
“ king of Spain, Jerusalem, and the Can 
Islands ” ‘will take his departure for the gar- 
dens of Aranjuez. 

x. : 

It is evening, the day is gone; fast gather 
and deepen the aeoberet twilight | fa ihe 
words of a German allegory, “ The babbling 
day has touched the hem of night’s garment, 
and, weary and still, drops asleep in her 
bosom.’? ‘ 

The city awakens from its slumber. The 
convent-bells ring solemnly and slow. The 
streets are thronged again. Once more I 
hear the shrill cry—the rattling wheel—the 
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murmur of the crowd. The blast of a trum- 
pet sounds from the Puerta del Sol; then 
the tap of a drum—a mounted guard oprne 
the way—the crowd doff their hats, and the 
king sweeps by in a gilded coach, drawn by 
six horses,.and followed by a long train of 
uncouth antiquated vehicles drawn by mules. 
The living tide now sets towards the Prado, 
and the beautiful of the Reteiro. 
Beautiful are they at this magic hour. Beau- 
tiful—with the alinond-tree in blossom—with 
the broad green leaves of the sycamore and 
the. chestnut — with the of the 
orange and the lemon—with the beauty of a 
thousand flowers—with the soothing calm 
and the dewy freshness of evening. 
=. ; 
*T love to linger on the Prado till the crowd 
iv gone and the night far advanced. There, 
tausing and alone I sit, and listen to the 
lulling fall of waters in their marble foun- 
bed ee ee as Foon ocogd 
0! teiro, brighter than a 
Ssadiear oem The Semattfot fa scene lies half 
in shadow, half in light—almost a fairy land. 
Occasionally the sound of a guitar, or a dis- 
tant voice breaks in upon my reverie. Then 
the form of a monk, from the neighbouring 
convent, sweeps by me like a shadow, and 
diseppeers in the pny of the leafy avenues; 
and away from the streets of the city 
comes the voice of the watchman telling the 
midnight hour. _, 
_ Lovely .art. thou, O Night, beneath the 
skies of Spain. Day, panting with heat, and 
laden with a thousand cares, toils onward 
like a beast of burden; but Night, calm, 
silent, holy Night, is a porn. | angel. 
that cools with its dewy breath the toil-heated 
brow ; _ like ~ pga a 
stoops down to bathe the pilgrim’s feet. 
How omg is the starry twilight! How 
grie the gentle radiance of the moon! 
w grateful the delicious coolness of “ the 
omnj t and deep- breathing air !” Lovel 
art » O Night, beneath the skies of 
Spain! 





Che Gatherer. 


Signs of the Times.—In a newspaper of 

the }Ith instant, is an advertisement of a 

ing-house or hotel “ after the English 

,” at Alexandria, in Egypt. The same 

paper advertises for the purchase of “ Preli- 

minary Allotments of Land in South Aus- 
tralia. 


New Churches.—Within the last twenty 
» additional church-room has been se- 
cured for, at least, 600,000 persons. 

A Promise—The prospectus of a new 
periodical states that its projectors “ know of 
the existence of a host of Tales and Essays, 
some, instinct with the frank plain-dealing 
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and vraisemblance of De Foe—many that 
breathe the quiet and natural humour of 
Goldsmith—aud not a few abounding in an 
ease, a grace, and a vivacity equal to Addison 
and Steele.” 

Oriental Pastime.—The principal curiosity 
at Benares is a large well, built by some 
Rajah in former times, in order to enjoy the 
singular pleasure of looking at six or seven 
hundred of his women drawing water at the 
same time. It is about 100 feet square at 
the top, and. cuntracts ually to the bot. 
tom; its sides are built of stone, and are 
covered with stairs which cross each other at 
right angles. Every woman had to descend, 
to fill her water jar, by one stair, and'to as 
cend to empty it at another. The whole is. 
so curiously contrived, that six or seven hum 
dred were ascending and descending, so that - 
there was a woman on step at the : 
moment, and no one interrupted the ot 
On one side is a small platfurm, on which 
Rajah sat-to behold the spectacle. A Bramiit. 
attendant one day remarked, “ by such things 
as these Hindostan is ruined ; our kings cc 








great men destroy the country by their 
vagance.”—Missionary Chronicle. bf 
Dorking Church.—The foundation-stong” 
of a new church, erecting by subscription, 
was laid, in the first week of November 
year, by the Bishop of Winchester. 
tower of the old church has not been ret 
but is to have the n alterations ‘ : 
to accord with the new nave, which is to ; 
4,000/, using the old material. | Bh 
table and fresh 








The distillation of { ah 
water at sea has been d' by P. Nicole, ” 
of Dieppe, by simply causing the steam aris! 


ing from boiling sea-water in a still, to 
through a stratum of coarsely powdered 
= in its way to the condenser or worm- 
tub. 

Karl Spencer bestows annually at Althorp, 
a prize of 10/. to the hedge-cutter who shall 


Y, cut, lay, and ditch in the most workmanlike 


manner, eleven yards of hedge-row. 
W. G.C. 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 
Just published, with many Cuts, priee 5s. 


ARCANA ‘OF SCIENCE AND ART: or a 
Annual Register of Useful I tions and Imp’ 
ments for the present Year. 

“In mechanics, chemistry, natural history, and 
social economy, this work presents such a prt of 
new facts as must recommend it to a wide circle 
of readers, either as a source of much instruction, of 
= Cag ge It deserves credit for P cone 

lensation, and co’ uent cheapness.” — Murniag 
Herald, March 15. bo 7 
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